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THE DARKENED GLASS OF EUROPE CLEARED 

The war which to-day has spread its tentacles from South 
Africa to Kiau-Chau, and from the site of Eden's Garden in the 
ancient valley "Between the Rivers" to the fog-curtained waters 
"Somewhere in the North Sea," stands without counterpart in 
all history. It may be that a generation must pass before its 
causes can be determined accurately. It is all but impossible to 
specify exactly what vast issues are now being determined at 
a cost in men and money not to be appreciated by the mind 
of man. Yet this is the all-possessing question of the time, 
and however imperfectly, however blindly, it is a question that 
demands the consideration of all thoughtful students of history 
in the making. " When will it end?" is a query that takes heart- 
deep appeal to a staggered world. " Hcnv is it to end?" comes 
with yet greater force, for in those five syllables lies wrapped 
progress or stagnation, possibly even retrogression, for civilization 
for years to come. 

Reduced to terms of the lowest denominator, the ideas (if not 
ideals) of the opposing sides in the mighty conflict may be said 
to be: "Liberty" and "Empire." If these be the passwords of 
the period, may it not prove worth while to look back across 
the more epochal pages of international annals, to see if there 
be any general trend of events by means of which the future 
may be even dimly discerned? 

Seven broadly general facts work somewhat strikingly into the 
mental foreground, as one attempts any such examination of the 
Past Summarized, they may be given in some such way as 
this : — 

(i) The domination of the primitive instinct for war pre- 
vailed well into the nineteenth century. 

(2) As the "Age of Reason" became more emphatic, 
finding its apotheosis in the glories of the Victorian Era, 
the exaltation of the physical gave way to the exaltation of 
the intellectual. 

(3) In the long periods of comparative peace there has 
ever been a modifying of the animal, so far as physical struggle 
goes ; but this phase, in turn, gives place to an even keener 
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phase of warfare : the contests of minds for accumulation and 
power. 

(4) This intellectual warfare has, of relatively late years, 
become involved by the appearance of pronounced socialistic 
and democratic tendencies and sentiments. 

(5) Past events have invariably resulted quite differently 
from what had been anticipated at the beginning of their 
development. 

(6) On the other hand, the world's wars and political in- 
trigues, down to this present, have reflected clearly defined 
causes and purposes, quite as discernible at the time of their 
occurrence as now. 

if) Finally, these considerations unite to develop Hegel's 
theory that all history is an incessant struggle between states 
of the past and those of the future, for the realization of the 
ideal state. 



The most eloquent illustration of the age of war and the grim 
uncertainties which invariably attended it, is found in the life of 
the oldest nation of the western world, Rome. The philosophy 
of history presents no more enduring picture on which to muse 
than that of the surprising contrasts of light and shade here to 
be discovered. After many lifetimes of an increasing splendor, 
the shadows fell fast, till, in the fifth century came the dramatic 
descent of the Goths and the suspension of Roman civilization 
until the reign of Justinian. Between the reign of Theodosius, 
ending at the beginning of the fifth century, on- only to the reign 
of Justinian, in the sixth, there were the invasions of the bar- 
barians under Alaric aud of the Huns under Attila, the sack of 
the capital by the Vandals, the total extinction of the Western 
Empire, the crowning of the barbarian Odoacer as king of Italy, 
and his defeat by the Ostrogoth, Theodoric. The reign of 
Justinian was a strange mixture of greatness and infamy, the last 
ray from the setting sun of the Empire. 

As for the West, from 800 to 1 100 there were French and 
German emperors of Rome; and in the fourteenth century came 
that short-lived restoration of the Republic under Rienzi and Pe- 
trarch. In 1452 (a twelve-month prior to the Turkish taking of 
Constantinople) was the last coronation of a German emperor, 
Frederick III of Austria. A generation later the popes acquired 
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absolute dominion, and at last (1809) the Holy Roman Empire 
was snuffed out, like a candle, by Napoleon, — fit period to a 
story of human passions unbridled. 

Between Clovis in the sixth century and Charlemagne in the 
ninth there appears no difference in the prevailing methods of 
settling diputes and accumulating territory, — battle and murder, 
— and as one moves on even to the sixteenth century there seems 
to be still no change. Is it too much to say that the House Of 
Valois is mainly recalled for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and those poisonings and homicides in which Catharine de' 
Medici played so large a part? During this period occurred the 
wars of the Catholic League, the decisive battle of Ivry, and the 
subsequent raising to the French throne of Henry of Navarre ; 
a man, by the by, somewhat reminiscent of Justinian, for he was 
just such another combination of nobility and baseness. 

So up through the times of the Stuarts, Louis XIV, Cromwell, 
the French Revolution, and the wars of Napoleon, one sees pre- 
vailing that same primitive instinct for war and the sordid issues 
that go with it. It was of Louis XIV that Mazarin said "he had 
in him the making of four kings and one honest man." It was 
Napoleon who was dubbed "the Corsican bandit." There is no 
difference, so far as methods go, between the politician Catharine 
of France, of the sixteenth century, and the politician Catharine 
of Russia, of the eighteenth. There is really little between these 
and the immoral but gorgeous Semiramis of two thousand years 
before Christ. 

There were four wars, however, occurring in the seventeeth 
and eighteenth centuries, so full of surprises that, in this respect, 
first among several, they have a certain signficance for to-day. 
The Thirty Years War (16 18- 1648) was primarily a religious 
struggle, though grave political and feudal questions were inter- 
woven with the religious. The beginning was simple enough, having 
to do merely with the claim of Frederick, the Elector Palatine, 
to the throne of Bavaria, but, before the terrible contest thus 
begun was ended in the peace of Westphalia, the original causes 
had broadened out into extensive and unlooked-for ramifications, 
bringing into the bloody puzzle Sweden in the person of Gustavus 
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Adolphus and France in the persons of the wily Richelieu and 
the picturesque military genius Turenne. 

Of like interest is the era of the Spanish Succession, which, 
despite the victories of Marlborough, ended in the shameful 
peace of Utrecht (171 3) and the wanton discrediting of the man 
who had done so much for English arms. This war and that of 
the Austrian Succession, like the present, involved all Europe. 
In the latter the Great Frederick, whom Macaulay represents 
as a prototype of Dickens's Quilp and whom Carlyle calls "the 
last of the kings," fought a series of battles with such a mingling 
of brilliant victory and tragic reverse as to keep the ultimate 
result in constant and painful doubt until the very end. It was 
the peace of Hubertsburg which caused Prussia, for the first time, 
to be recognized as one of the five great powers of Europe. 

Then what a seeming anachronism befell! — for, twelve years 
after this war, which grew out of the Prussian Frederick's desire 
to despoil Maria Theresa in defiance of all right and honor, 
there commenced the American Revolution. What a curious 
contrast! — that, out of this mediaeval atmosphere of conquest, 
there should arise against tremendous odds, thousands of miles 
away, a righteous outburst for human liberty, to end in the birth 
of the United States ! Carlyle may say that the eighteenth cen- 
tury held nothing great within it, but it held the American War 
of Independence. If no more than that it would be supremely 
great in the promise that it gave for the development of mankind. 

One must make allowances for Carlyle's spleen. As a matter 
of fact the eighteenth century was the first step in that period 
in which the energy of man, still bent upon accumulation and 
power, was to be transformed from a war machine into a money- 
making machine. It is here that will be found the beginning of 
that real intellectual development which was to give such potent 
evidence of its broad powers in the control and manipulation of 
natural resources. 

In the realm of manufacture Arkwright invented a method of 
cotton spinning by rollers and Cartwright the power loom. 
These improvements finally led to the discarding of water power 
and the running of mills by steam. Passing the threshold into 
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the nineteenth century, the "Age of Ideas" becomes impres- 
sively apparent. At the very opening, Boulton and Watts's steam 
engine was at work in the English mint. In New York, Chancel- 
lor Livingston had invented an engine for running boats, later 
perfected by Fulton and Symington. Architects were beginning 
to talk about suspension bridges. Locomotives first came into 
being. Photography and electric telegraphy made their ap- 
pearance and the first great connecting link was laid between 
the Old and the New Worlds, the Atlantic cable. Herschel was 
revealing old wonders of the heavens, — new to us. Davy was 
adding to the stores of science, Dalton announced the atomic 
theory, and Cavendish, chemist and astronomer, discovered the 
important properties of gases. 

Further strides take the observer to the time of "The Wizard" 
Edison, to Bell's introduction of the telephone in 1884, the 
Bessemer steel process, and finally to these present times in 
which the progress of invention among all the elements has made 
living so luxurious, commerce so immensely lucrative, and com- 
munication throughout the world so easy. Ouida, in Gran- 
ville de Vigne makes one of her characters say, "Ours is an age 
of science and of money. It is an age of machinery, tubular 
bridges, railroads, telegraphs, whose principal aim is to economize 
labor and time; an age in which everything is turned to full 
account from dead algse to living brains," and if such feeling at 
the advance of materialism was shown in the middle of the last 
century how infinitely greater must the wonder be in this. 

Alongside this striking advance in man's control of earth and 
air and water, or probably as a direct result of his victories, there 
are those still in the prime of life who clearly recall the genesis 
of a hitherto undreamed-of economic rivalry, with the most 
noteworthy instance showing in the relations of England and 
Germany. Forty years ago Germany was not a world-factor 
agriculturally or commercially, and yet in the past two decades 
she has invested $1,200,000,000 in industrial companies. Since 
1897 her agricultural production has doubled and industrial pro- 
duction increased seven-fold. Between 1905 and 1 910 exports, 
consisting mainly of machinery, iron ware, coal-tar dyes, iron 
wire, steel rails and raw iron, increased by $408,225,000. Be- 
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tween 1886 and 1906 Germany increased her exports of manu- 
factured goods $415,000,000, while England during the same 
period increased hers by scarcely $300,000,000. Germany, too, 
has been fortunate in keeping her workers at home, whereas 
between 1903 and 1907, the increase of men leaving England 
for other countries was 61 %, and unemployment was greater in 
1907 than for ten years previously. 

When the intense commercial materialism of over a century 
is commented upon, there must be noted at the same time, in 
order fully to understand the present situation, a seeming anom- 
aly. The great contributions of the Victorian Era to literature 
are responsible for a rapid growth in taste for reading and a 
general impetus to the cause of education, so that men and 
women, in all walks of life, have for some little time been thinking 
deeply along new lines and paving the way for a grand conflict 
of ideas. 

How largely the civilized world has passed under an intellectual 
rigime is seen when one considers the small number of wars 
between European nations since 181 5. There have been but 
three — the Crimean, the struggles between Prussia and Denmark, 
and Prussia and Austria (practically one), and the Franco-Prus- 
sian. In the United States, during the same period, there have 
been the same number ; the Mexican War, the Civil War, and 
the war with Spain. France had her revolution of '48 and her 
coup d' e tat of '51 resulting in the revival of the Empire, and 
there were a number of smaller struggles with uncivilized or 
semicivilized peoples, though it is not necessary to consider these 
for the purposes of this argument, which is concerned with the 
spirit manifest among the great nations themselves. Further, 
such wars as have been fought have been fought, in a sense, re- 
luctantly, because, largely, of the injury warfare does to vested 
interests. Keen, cold materialistic diplomacy and statecraft 
have settled issues that in older days would have been balanced 
on the battlefield. 

Public opinion, on broad grounds, has had much to do with 
this. As riches become more centralized both in Europe and 
the United States, as the scramble for power and wealth gradually 
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shaped itself into class divisions, with every possible device for 
luxurious living on the one side and moderate equipment for 
the enjoyments of life on the other, there developed a social 
contest which for want of a better phrase is often referred to 
as socialism versus wealth. After the collapse of the English 
Chartist movement, in the early 40' s, Labor Unionism began 
to assume its place as a prominent factor in the island's com- 
mercial life, while socialistic influences of many kinds advanced 
noticeably in Great Britain, Germany and the United States. On 
the heels of this more purely social movement, all but innumer- 
able phases of thought have become apparent, — religious, semi- 
religious, anarchistic, philosophical. Everything for the past 
decade has been suggestive of a coming eruption of some kind 
because of the mutinous elements in that great Realm of Reason 
which has supplanted the Realm of Chronic War. 

Whatever may be the political causes of the present war, they 
are of little or no importance in summing up the effect of the 
struggle. Indeed, the war itself cannot properly be considered 
on exactly the same plane as any of its predecessors. They 
have been suggestive often enough of yet other conflicts to come, 
but (and the statement is made advisedly) such is not the case 
here. There is that which soars above the belching of cannon 
and the roar of musketry ; it is the dissonance arising from the 
struggle between materialism and humanitarianism for the chance 
to grow in the right direction. Let the human intellect emanci- 
pate itself from false and artificial concepts — an emancipation 
that cannot lie in a distant future — and there will be little reason 
to fear a recurrence of such delirium as that through which the 
world is passing now. When once it is realized that confronting 
the nations is a great cataclysm of nature seeking the survival 
of the Ideal State, one begins to see what is likely to be the 
outcome of it all. In a word, it will involve (1) the prevalence 
of democracy in government, (2) the equalization of rights and 
opportunity, and (3) the decline of materialism. 

When the smoke of battle clears and readjustment takes place, 
the great force in that process will be the people. This will be 
equally true whether the war is fought to a finish or whether a 
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deadlock result. Upon the people has fallen, and will continue 
to fall more and more heavily, hitherto unheard-of financial 
burdens. It will be for the people to lift those burdens, but 
when they are called upon to pay such costs they exact full 
compensation. History proves this at a score of points ; the 
quarrel between Charles I and his Long Parliament is but a 
single instance. To-day the people can obtain money more 
easily than ever before, nor is there any doubt but that they will 
raise it, but in return they will exact a price which will guarantee 
the future as far as it is possible to effect a guarantee. It is, then, 
fair logic to assume that much that has heretofore been traditional 
worship will be dispelled. Faith and reverence for kingship and 
empire, implicit obedience to the demands and commands from 
a throne, are to be displaced by a practical national cooperation 
in which there will be little tinsel and where overbearance will be 
brought to a point where it can be controlled if not immediately 
overcome. In the Greater Democracy, here foreseen, must be, 
as the important ingredients, mutuality of confidence. As a 
natural corollary to these, will ensue a tendency to keep down 
armament, and as democracies grow stronger, armament will 
wholly disappear. Disputes will be settled by brains, not 
bullets. 

After the war, political and social economy will advance by 
the entirely new adaptation to which energy will be put. The 
intellectual domination of the future, in time, will be entirely 
healthy. It must be. If this struggle is a scientific fact, a step 
in social evolution, then it follows that the only way in which it 
can act as such is in a new illumination of the mind. 

One has a right to look for sane commercial regulations, in- 
ternational and intranational, whereby the fortunes of men will 
be regulated in accordance with strict economic justice. Over- 
weening monopolies and absurd social distinctions will disappear 
in sympathy with the disappearance of the crushing features of 
monarchy. The people will demand this, as they will demand 
(and get) honest politics. 

Finally, and more particularly, one may well consider what 
effect this crisis may be expected to have upon the future align- 
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ment of nations. Without expressing preference or prejudice, 
for the thought has been that this world-war is rather a struggle 
of ideas than of men or states, it would appear that the nations 
best calculated to handle the question of readjustment and to 
remain as the more potent factors in the balance of power are 
those that will prove quickest in realizing the best possible read- 
justment. 

Russia can scarcely be one of these. It is true she has made 
rapid advance in education and has even put on some of the 
habiliments of democracy, but these facts are not convincing as 
evidences of a general tendency to advance. The physical 
principle of the centrifugal force overcoming the centripetal, is 
not applicable here, it is to be feared. It is a proposition hard 
to argue that the corroding, degenerating influence of centuries 
can be finally, wholly overcome in a generation and less. The 
most that can happen is a gradual merger, participated in by the 
educated Russians and an influx from stronger nations. 

If opinion had been asked about France before the war, it 
would undoubtedly have been that she was decadent, but her 
wonderful preparation and the patriotic response of her citizens 
have quite negatived such yesterday views. How far — or, rather, 
for how long — this modification can extend is difficult to state. 
The history of the nation is not reassuring in this particular, and 
one must hesitate to say that even such marked ability and 
patriotism at this juncture are of themselves conclusive evidences 
of a highly virile general condition. France has been great in 
the past through epochs created by the individuality of men like 
Charlemagne, Louis XI, Richelieu and Louis XIV, rather than 
by any cooperative live force resting in the people. The Gallic 
temperament is variable. 

Upon the whole, and all but absurdly strange as such an 
opinion must seem, in view of the moment's antagonism, it looks 
as if the main responsibility for working out the new dispensation 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa must remain with England and 
Germany. Are they not likely to be the quickest in accepting 
the new order? Do not these two mighty peoples, allied not 
in ancestry only but in a thousand and one ways of life and 
avenues of activity, best promise to give present application 
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to that truth of historic development which Draper has enun- 
ciated ? 

"The civilization of Europe has not taken place fortuitously," 
he writes, "but in a definite manner and under the control of 
natural law. The procession of nations does not move forward 
like a dream, without reason or order, but there is a pre-deter- 
mined, a solemn march, in which all must join, ever moving, ever 
resistlessly advancing, encountering and enduring an inevitable 
succession of events." 

H. Merian Allen. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



